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Every dollar in the treasury of a local union belongs to the member- 
ship. Officers of a local union should not spend any of the money in the 
local treasury without the consent of the membership. If some question 
arises between meetings which involves the expenditure of money, the 
Executive Board of the local union, which is the Board of Directors, 
has a right to meet and if possible reach a decision to make a recom- 
mendation to the next regular meeting of the local. This would not 
apply to the regular established expenses, such as salaries of officers, 
rent, per capita tax, etc. 





The first money that should be paid out of the treasury of a local 
union should be sent to the International Union for per capita tax. By 
this I mean that the per capita tax must be paid before even the salaries 
are paid to the officers or any other expenses of the local are paid. Why? 
Because, the local union is doing business in the name of the Interna- 
tional Union. It has been given a charter or license to operate in its 
name. The local union is the child of the international and its 
first obligation is to the international organization. 





You will see on another page an article in which is given an account 
of the financial condition of the international. This financial condition 
has been built up by the careful investment of the funds entrusted to the 
International Officers; by the careful watching of the expenditure of 


that money, and by seeing to it that the International Organization is 
being run on a cold-blooded business basis. 





Men are elected to office in a local union because the members be- 
lieve in them, and those officers should not betray the confidence placed 
in them. They should be more careful in handling the funds of the 
local than they would be in handling their own private funds. They 
should see that the laws are carried out to the letter. They should also 
advise you, when in their judgment, you need advice. They should 
also have the strength and courage to show up the unreasonable position 
of the radicals, a few of whom can be found in every union, In short, 
the officers of the local unions should be the guiding light within the 
organization and unless they can mentally, and in every other way, 
come up to that standard which would embrace and hold the respect and 
confidence of the membership they should not aspire to office. 


It was very easy to run an organization during the years of pros- 
perity, but in times of adversity it takes men with nerve, strength of 
character and sound judgment to keep the local union running smoothly 
and save it from destruction. Any one can smile when he is winning 
in the game of life, but it takes a real man to smile and laugh and hide 
his troubles when he is losing in the same game. 
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TO GAG UNIONS 


RADE union in- 
corporation is de- 
manded by mod- 
ern feudalists and 
their retainers, 
who insist that as 
“capital” (they 

mean capitalists) is incorporated, 
trade unions should do likewise, 
that they “may be held responsible 
for their acts.” 

This reasoning indicates the low 
value greed places on the people’s 
intellectual capacity. 

Corporations are not formed for 
the purpose of being “held re- 
sponsible.” The purpose is to evade 
liability. 

Under the partnership form of 
doing business each partner can 
contract debts in the name of the 
company and all other partners are 
liable for the full amount. The 
property in the partnership can be 
seized for debt, and if this is not 
sufficient the other property of each 
partner can be seized. 

Under the corporation form of 
doing business this danger is re- 
moved. An officer of a corpora- 
tion can contract debts in the 
name of the corporation, but only 
the property of the corporation is 
liable. The property of stockhold- 
ers can not be seized, as in the 
case of partnerships. 

In a partnership each partner 
has the fate of his associates in 
his hands. In a corporation the by- 
laws and constitution of the cor- 
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poration define the limits of offi- 
cials. 

Corporation stockholders invest 
what they are willing to lose and 
can not be held for other damages. 

Business men are not compelled 
to incorporate but they do so be- 
cause persons will invest money 
without being held responsible. 

It is now proposed to compel 
trade unions to do what is optional 
with business men. 

If trade unions were incor- 
porated they would be constantly 
menaced by the receivership pro- 
cess whereby their property and 
treasury would be at the whim of 
hostile courts. 

This danger to a corporation 
does not exist. Its activities are 
clearly defined in its charter. 

The activities of a trade union 
can not be defined because it is a 
social institution. It can not be 
separated from the human beings 
who compose it. These human be- 
ings have memory, understanding 
and will, as distinguished from a 
commodity, in which corporations 
deal. 

If a trade union were incor- 
porated it could be thrown into 
court by any detective, spy or 
“company man” who is a member 
of the union, and a property-wor- 
shipping judge would decide that 
the union’s activities are not sus- 
tained by its incorporation declara- 
tions. 

With the changing of social 
viewpoints and the adoption of new 
methods to meet industrial situa- 
tions, no militant trade union could 
function under this system of court 
espionage. 

Aside from reasonable hours, 
wages and working conditions, 
which affect the national life, there 
are high moral reasons for the 
trade union. The reasons for the 
corporation are efficiency, profits 
and limited liability. 

The trade union is inseparably 
linked with each individual mem- 


ber of the union. The success of 
the union develops the intellectual 
and physical life of each member. 
The success of the corporation is 
judged by dividends. 

If trade unions were incorpo- 
rated national and international or- 
ganizations would be under the 
jurisdiction of federal courts. This 
would permit injunction judges of 
the Anderson type to sit in judg- 
ment on a union’s policies and 
ideals. 

These are the reasons, rather 
than the professed purpose, why 
crafty feudalists and their defend- 
ers want trade unions incorpo- 
rated. 

They would have the unions con- 
trolled by judges whose property 
bias blinds them to an expanding, 
developing life, who are choked by 
their legalisms and who are with- 
out social vision. 

Let no organized worker be 
lulled by the claim that trade union 
incorporators only desire unions 
to be held responsible. 

Tyranny and wrong never makes 
direct attack. Its cards are never 
on the table face up. Its method 
is stealth, misrepresentation and 
flank attack. It says one thing and 
means another. 

Organized labor does not shirk 
responsibility. And even if it did 
it can be reached by criminal, civil 
and common law. 

Our opponents know this full 
well. What they are now aiming 
at is the heart of trade unionism. 
They would have their judicial 
tools pass on its activities, its pur- 
poses and aspirations. 

They would kill the soul of the 
labor movement with their judicial 
dagger and wrap it in the dead 
parchment of court procedure, 
custom and judge-made law.— 
Granite Cutter. 


CHALLENGE IGNORED 


In an editorial “The Nation” 
backs up Organized Labor’s con- 
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tention that the press’ of the United 
States has been unfair to labor 
and still is. ‘The Nation” further 
claims that the American press is 
not a consistent partisan. It says: 

“It is unfortunate but not sur- 
prising that the challenge issued 
by the Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search to the press of the United 
States to search its soul and its files 
and discover whether it has been 
fair and intelligent in its handling 
of labor news has been pretty gen- 
erally ignored. Except for articles 
in the “New York World” and 
“Globe” and the “Christian Science 
Monitor,” and a few sticks in other 
papers throughout the country, lit- 
tle notice has been given to this 
well-considered demand. Notori- 
ously unjust in many labor contro- 
versies, the press has much to 
answer for to the workers of the 
country. Its attitude has bred in 
labor a corresponding attitude of 
hostility, and a vicious circle of 
suspicion and suppression has thus 
been created. Perhaps it is in- 
evitable that in the last analysis 
papers controlled by big business 
or by big business men are going 
to deal unjustly with labor; during 
bitter revolutionary struggles the 
newspapers will shinny on their 
own side. But the American press 
is not a consistent partisan. It 
aims, when too much is not at 
stake, to “give the news,” and an 
increasing number of important 
newspapers are employing special 
labor editors and seeking to give 
reasonable prominence to the labor 
version of the facts. The workers’ 
suspicion of the press is easy to un- 
derstand, but it is bad tactics. 
Where labor leaders have known 
how to approach the newspapers 
through trained publicity men or 
on their own initiative; where 
they have put out facts in easily 
assimilable form, the newspapers 
have opened their columns with 
surprising hospitality. It is for the 
papers to get the news intelligently 


and to print it fairly ; it is for labor 
to help them.” 

When a paper as prominent as 
“The Nation,” takes up the gaunt- 
let it is time for Big Business to 
look to the error of its ways.—F. 
Duffy. 





UNIONS TRUE FRIENDS 
OF HUMANITY 


Rt. Rev. Michael J. Curley, who 
succeeded the late Cardinal Gib- 
bons as Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, was one of the 
principal speakers before the con- 
vention of the Maryland State 
Federation of Labor last week. 

“The Catholic Church declares 
the right of labor to organize,” said 
the archbishop, “to demand a liv- 
ing wage, a wage which will sup- 
port workmen and their families 
frugally, to strike in an orderly 
manner without resorting tc the 
destruction of life or property, to 
uphold the dignity of labor, and to 
regard the open shop as a closed 
shop—closed against the members 
of union labor. 

“What has organized labor done? 
Union labor is altogether respon- 
sible for the better conditions un- 
der which work is done today. 

“Union labor has brought about 
the reforms in regard to child 
labor and woman labor. Unions 
are true friends of humanity, and 
not menaces, as they have been 
called. They have rendered splen- - 
did and effective service for the 
betterment of mankind. 

“What has unorganized labor 
done? Absolutely nothing. 

“If you say a word for the rights 
of labor today you are immediately 
called a Socialist. I am no Socialist, 
and I do not believe that radical 
socialism will ever bring happiness 
and prosperity to anyone. 

“In fact, the Catholic Church 
and the American Federation of 
Labor are the strongest forces 
combating the spread of socialism 
in America.” 





A NATURAL RIGHT 


The strike is a natural right; it 
is man’s natural defense ; it existed 
prior to the state itself and is a 
right which no society can annul, 
said Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, 
in a pastoral letter. 

The reasoning of this church 
man is a contrast with the claim 
of “can’t-strike” advocates, that 
strikes should be outlawed when 
they inconvenience the public—or, 
in other words, that a right can be 
set aside when is discommodes so- 
ciety; and that the state, created 
by man, can deny rights inherent in 
man. 

“Tt is a natural right of man to 
give or withhold his labor,” said 
the cardinal. “It is man’s defense 
against injury and oppression. 
Man’s right to strike is then a 
natural right. 

“A strike is not war, save figura- 
tively, but like war it should be con- 
sidered a last resort. 

“The state has the right to sup- 
press a civil war, but a strike 
should never be a civil war. Some- 
times incidental to a strike, but not 
at all necessary, and greatly to be 
deplored by true friends of labor, 
are intimidation, disorder, riot and 
violence. A strike of itself does not 
imply any disturbance of the peace. 

“Strikes are called more fre- 
quently on account of failure to 
pay a just wage than for any 
other reason. If employers would 
recognize man’s right to a just 
wage, another great mile stone of 
progress toward industrial peace 
would be passed. 

“There is plenty to go round in 
this rich country of ours. 

“The state should always main- 
tain discipline, but the state has no 
right to prohibit a just strike. 

“The evils and abuses of the 
present industrial system can nof 
be too strongly deplored. The 
aloofness of the employer from the 
worker, the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few. the 
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oppression of the worker are 
abuses which, while not universal. 
are altogether too common. Stories 
of excessive profits and low wages. 
of heartless dismissals, or inhuman 
disregard of labor, are a disgrace 
to our democratic state. 

“We must not look upon labor as 
merely the expenditure of muscle 
or intellectual energy or as a com- 
modity to be bought and sold. 
There is a moral element which 
must be considered. Man is not an 
irresponsible machine.” 


PLAYING SQUARE WITH 
ALL MEN 


“Play square.” It is a small 
phrase with a large meaning. That 
phrase should be imbedded in every 
adult mind. Were we all intimately 
acquainted with the beauty of the 
phrase ’twould be a better world 
for all to live in. There wouldn’t 
be so much trouble around the cor- 
ner for human beings. There 
wouldn’t be so many men getting 
old before their time. Life 
wouldn’t be deprived of its beauty 
and joy and happiness. 

The employer must learn to 
“play square” with those who are 
part of his organization. It means 
greater advance for the employer 
and his organization. 

The employe must learn to “play 
square” with the employer and _the 
organization. He must not jockey 
on the job. He must at all times be 
on the level. He must play the part 
of a man in all emergencies for 
honor of himself and his job and 
the organization. An employe 
without a sense of pride is like a 
ship minus the steering apparatus. 

To “play square” is the only way 
success is going to crown the effort 
of either the boss or the workman. 
One needs the other. There is a 
community of interest in every 
problem that enters the plant. The 
loss of the employer is the loss of 
the man in jeans. The success of 
the employer means success for the 

















employe. Both want to live. Each 
is more or less dependent on each 
other. Neither can be wholly for 
himself. 

In playing square a man usually 
lays his cards on the table face up 
and works on the merit system. 
That’s the manner in which each 
side to the industrial controversy 
can get anywhere. The way things 
are going is not encouraging. 
Square and honest dealings make 
for square and honest prosperity. 

Co-operation and square playing 
make for good times and peace and 
desirable conditions. Under such 
line of action there is a chance to 
cut the Gordian knot of industry 
and hard times. 

Radicalism never got a man 
much. It is dramatic and full of 
play-acting, but the curtain goes 
down on the act and soon the per- 
formance is forgotten. Sometimes 
it is a disastrous pastime. Most 
often it merely muddles up the 
waters of industry. 

The world has had enough strife 
for years and years. We are all 
more or less in a rut. We must 
get out. How? By each pulling in 
varied directions? We’ll never get 
anywhere by such means. After 
all, the experiences of life prove 
that honesty is the best ‘policy. It 
is the only safe remedy for our 
industrial ills. Strife and radical- 
ism are productive of untold evils. 
—United Garment Worker. 


GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS ON 
ARMY EXPENDITURES 


It is profitable to delve from time 
to time in that remarkable collec- 
tion of words profitable and un- 
profitable, the Congressional Rec- 
ord. We often find there frank ut- 
terances which men could not make 
in public addresses. Turning back 





to January 12th, 1921, we find the 
following exchange of question and 
answer at a hearing before the 
House Committee on 
fairs: 


Naval Af- 
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Questioner: “Do you entertain 
the hope that if a satisfactory 
agreement can be reached, it would 
not cost this nation more than 
$150,000,000 a year to maintain 
its military establishment?” 

General Tasker H. Bliss: “1 
think that it is very possible for its 
land military establishment.” 

In the Record of the day previ- 
ous Honorable Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, said: “The 
only wise course is to end eompeti- 
tive navy building, not for one year 
or five years, and not by a few na- 
tions, but for all time, by all na- 
tions.” 

—Council for Reduc- 
tion of Armaments. 

While the private manufacture 
of munitions cannot justly be called 
a cause of war, it is unquestionably 
of all contributory factors to the 
waging of war the most important. 
This is particularly true with re- 
gard to revolutions and the wars 
of the smaller nations. We all 
read in the papers this week of the 
shipload of American munitions 
destined for use by Abyssinians, 
perhaps against the French, which 
the French would have liked to 
keep from reaching their destina- 
tion, but had no legal right to 
do so. 

Muniticn manufacturers recog- 
nize no nationality in their deal- 
ings. Moral considerations have no 
weight in their business. It has 
not infrequently happened that 
they have manufactured guns and 
shells which were used against 
their own countrymen. They sell, 
if they can, to both sides in a war. 
“Business is business.” 

The concentration of the manu- 
facture of munitions under govern- 
ment control would be easy except 
for the opposition of the interests 
concerned, and it would be a mo- 
mentous step toward world peace. 
The League of Nations has already 
made recommendations on this 
point, and it is high time that every 
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nation should consider them. If 
anybody can see an argument 
against such a measure, we should 
be glad to know it. First, nation- 
alization of munition manufacture 
and then internationalization of 
control are logical steps toward the 
maintenance of peace on lines of 
common sense. 
—Council for Reduc- 
tion of Armaments. 


“FORGET”—BUT DON’T 
FORGET 
“Forget the slander you have 
heard, : 

Forget the hasty, unkind word, 
Forget the quarrel and the cause, 
Forget the whole affair, because, 
Forgetting is the only way. 
Forget the storm of yesterday ; 
Forget the chap whose sour face 
Forgets to smile in any place; 
Forget the trials you have had, 
Forget the weather, if it’s bad.” 





“Forget the knocker—he’s a freak, 
Forget him seven days a week; 
Forget that you’re not a million- 

aire 
Forget the gray streaks in your 
hair. 
Forget the coffee when it’s cold. 
Forget to kick, forget to scold, 
Forget the plumber’s awful 
charge, 
Forget the iceman’s bill is large, 
Forget the coal man and his ways, 
Forget, wherever you may roam. 
Forget the man who wrote this 


poem, 
Forget that he in social bliss 
Forgot himself when he wrote 
this. 
Forget that you ever had the 
blues— 
But don’t forget to pay your dues.” 


BE CAREFUL WHO YOU 
STOP FOR 
The great majority of automo- 
bile owners are law abiding citi- 
zens and have been found in the 
past to be most liberal in the mat- 





ter of giving a pedestrian a helping 
hand when one is encountered on 
the country highway. But in view 
of the many holdups and robberies 
being committed, we wish to sound 
a warning to our readers to be 
careful who they stop for or pick 
up on the roads. 

There have been several in- 
stances of late where motorists 
have been signalled by strangers 
who asked that they be permitted 
to ride to a certain destination 
along the route. The request has 
been granted and upon reaching 
some lonesome spot on the high- 
way, far from any inhabited sec- 
tion, the motorist has turned, upon 
receiving a sharp demand from his 
passenger to stop the car, to find 
a gun levelled at his head. 

It is to be regretted that such 
conditions prevail and that motor- 
ists are obliged to cultivate a rep- 
utation for discourtesy, but it is a 
big gamble for motorists to take 
today and there is no other alterna- 
tive but to disregard all requests 
for a ride from strangers met on 
our highways.—The Automobilist. 





STANDING BY YOUR COLORS 


Within our memory, at no time 
have trade unions ever been put to 
such tests as at the present time. 

The war that is being waged 
against trade unions from every 
influential point, by the combina- 
tion of manufacturers, and every 
influence that they are able to 
bring to their assistance, lawyers, 
judges and the press are knocking 
against it with all their might, but 
with little or no results; only to 
make the true and tried union men 
stand more firmly together, de- 
termined that they shall have their 
just rights as union men. 

There is no such thing as put- 
ting the unions out of business so 
long as they are true to the prin- 
ciples of the organization with 
which they are connected and true 
to themselves. 














If good judgment and common 
sense is applied in carrying on the 
business of the various unions, 
then there can be no such a thing 
as failure. 


Too many people join trade un- 
ions with the expectation of accom- 
plishing great things in a short 
time, and because results are not 
just as they expected, they think 
the organization is worthless, and 
become dissatisfied because of the 
few dollars, and because such in- 
vestment did not bring them for- 
tune immediately. 

Let the war go on, as it is bound 
to. The labor movement is not a 
revolutionary one but an evolution- 
ary one. We will emerge from the 
struggle a great deal stronger than 
we have ever been. Think and 
work, and work and think. Stand 
ready at all times to make sac- 
rifices, if necessary. Attend your 
meetings; encourage the disheart- 
ened ones; show them the worth of 
your organization; what it has 
done, and what it intends to do, to 
make the lives of its members hap- 
pier, better, more prosperous and 
by doing this we lighten the bur- 
dens of the many toilers.—Car- 
penter. 





WHICH CLASS ARE YOU IN? 


Most motorists seem to have a 
strange feeling about blowing their 
auto horns when overtaking an- 
other vehicle. They can be put into 
three classes: 

First—Those who consider the 
blowing of their horns under such 
circumstances as entirely beneath 
them, and in fact almost a reflec- 
tion upon their skill as drivers. 
This class predominates. 

Second—Those who would like 
to obey the rules and in so doing 
secure protection for themselves, 
but hesitate on acount of the feel- 
ing that the driver in front will 
construe their action as a discour- 
teous notice that he is hogging the 
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road, and should instantly remove 
— to the extreme right hand 
side. 


Third—Those who wisely com- 
ply with the rule, taking it for 
granted and in most cases with 
reason, that the driver they are 
overtaking will consider their horn 
signal a courteous notice given in 
the only possible way; and that he 
would much prefer a notice of this 
sort rather than be startled by the 
sudden rush of a car coming from 
behind, with no other warning 
than the possible purr of the en- 
gine. 

With so many cars on the road, 
there must necessarily be all sorts 
of people driving them, but it 
would be fine for all who are not in 
the third class to immediately join 
it, and lessen the annoyance and 
danger so often incurred by the 
deliberate refusal to properly use 
the horn. 


To sound the horn is cheaper 
than to pay damages. A man may 
be a horn nuisance on the road, but 
for every one who sins in this 
manner there are ten who sin by 
the non-use of this simple pro- 
tector. Use your horn and save 
money and perhaps life—Automo- 
bilist. 





Suppose the trade and labor un- 
ions of America could be crushed 
and driven out of existence by leg- 
islation and court decrees; what 
then? Is it not true that each 
worker would become an irrespon- 
sible man without association with 
his fellows, without opportunity 
for consultation, and without the 
restraining as well as the construc- 
tive influence which open and vol- 
untary organization gives? Then 
would the workers seek their own 
redress in their own individual 
way. Is such a condition desirable 
or tolerable to the normal, rational. 
intelligent, peaceful organizations 
of labor of our day?—Am. Fed- 
erationist. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


SUPPOSE it is only fair that we should inform our general mem- 
bership, who read the Journal, as to the exact inside condition of 
our International. The writer, as General President and Editor, has 

always endeavored to explain to the rank and file just exactly what is 
going on in the International Union. Our books are open for inspection 
at all times to any member of the International Union, or to any person 
who has a right to look into the affairs of our institution. At the 
present time our membership is lower than it has been for any time 
within the last five years. Our general membership dropped down for 
the month of February to somewhere around 75,000. This is due mainly 
to the unemployment conditions prevailing everywhere, because when 
there is no business drivers and chauffeurs are not hauling material or 
merchandise, consequently when men are out of work they are not in a 
position to pay their dues, with the result that our general membership 
is reduced. Of course we have also suffered very substantially as a 
result of the unfortunate milk wagon drivers strike in New York. There 
were about twelve thousand of our members in that strike, involving 
four local unions, and the greater part of them have fallen away, or are 
out of employment. The strike has not yet been officially called off by 
the men on strike. If this strike had not taken place our membership 
would be somewhere around 87,000, and this would have made a first 
class showing, when it is taken into consideration that there are mil- 
lions of men out of employment. Our financial condition, however, is 
quite healthy, and although we have been paying strike benefits in many 
districts to the amount of $10 per week to each man on strike, we have 
been able not only to hold up our balance but also to increase that bal- 
ance or reserve fund, during the last six months. The International 
Trustees have just gone over our books and audited our accounts. 
Amongst the many items of expense we have had since the last audit 
in September, 1921, is that of $35,000 paid out in strike benefits to the 
milk wagon drivers local union No. 449 of Cleveland. We have also 
paid out other large sums, but in the face of all that, we have in- 
creased our treasury in the last six months. The total assets of our 
organization at the present time are slightly over $700,000, so that 
although we have lost in membership we have gained financially. I 
would much prefer could I have so arranged it that our books would 
show a gain in membership with even a reduction in our funds, but, 
our wishes cannot always be obtained. Our condition is such that we 
have no real reason for being discouraged, and we will not be dis- 
couraged, but are quite hopeful for the future. The action of the con- 
vention in increasing the strike benefit was indeed healthy and neces- 
sary legislation, because the increase was much needed by the men on 
strike. The hope, however, of obtaining strike benefits should never 
enter into the question of strike if possible. A strike is the worst thing 
that could possibly happen during this dull period, and it is very little 
satisfaction to a man, or a number of men, to know that although strike 
benefits are being paid that the strike will be lost in the end. Of course 
it is somewhat helpful to think the International is able to finance a 
strike, but this fact should not give men false encouragement or prompt 
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them to take speedy action towards bringing about a strike. Spring is 
opening up and we are expecting that conditions will not be as bad dur- 
ing the spring and summer as they have been during the winter months, 
but industrial conditions are still in fearful shape. Although unem- 
ployment is no worse than it was a month ago, we cannot say that it is 
improving. If building operations start up, as we expect they will, the 
unemployment situation will be somewhat relieved. Our organization 
is getting along very well, taking everything into consideration. We are 
just as sure as we can possibly be of anything, that our membership 
is coming back as soon as employment starts up. We will get back to 
the one hundred thousand mark—where we were before—and we will 
do it in a very short time after this industrial depression passes away. 
I have here given our membership a clear statement of facts. You are 
a part of this organization and in order to bring about the desired re- 
sults, we must have your undivided support and assistance in the future 
as we have had it in the past. I therefore ask you to help me and the 
other members of the General Executive Board in trying to get into 
our union every member that we possibly can who is entitled to mem- 
bership. Say a word of encouragement to the man who is slipping 
behind, and help to keep your organization running smoothly by watch- 
ing carefully everything that is going on inside of your union. If 
you will do this undoubtedly we will succeed and after all it is your duty 
to help us and by helping us, remember, you are helping yourself and 
your fellow members. 





HE new influences being brought against the Labor Movement 

are many. One of the greatest and most powerful influences ex- 

ercised against the Labor Movement today is that which is being 
brought out in the higher grades of the public schools and by the 
teachers and professors in the higher branches of education in colleges 
and universities of our country. A great many of our universities are 
maintained by endowments. Gifts of large sums of money are given 
to them by millionaires who pose as great philanthropic human beings. 
presumably, with the intention of spreading higher education, but the 
real purpose is that those individuals or corporations that contribute 
vast sums of money to educational institutions, may have some say in 
the management of said institutions; something to do with the personnel 
of the faculty, which makes up the Board of Directors, they usually con- 
trol everything within the institution. Of course, nothing openly con- 
demning Labor will be found in the books used or adopted by the faculty, 
but every now and then can be found, professors and teachers who in 
their everyday discussions before the students and pupils make slander- 
ous insinuations and say things discreditable to Labor and to Labor 
Officials, and who take advantage of every opportunity to inject their 
poison into the minds of the students. We seldom hear of any of those 
professors who are not friendly to Labor being removed, but every 
now and then we hear of some professor or teacher, whose leanings or 
expressions were favorable to Labor being forced to resign. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago has received millions in gifts from the Rockefeller 
family. This institution, by those who do not know, is considered rather 
liberal and every once in a while we hear of a teacher or professor 
there who has the courage to say something favorable to Labor, but 
in between the lines in a great many of its departments, a poison is 
very carefully injected against the masses, or against the trade union 
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movement. The University of Chicago would not last one year if it 
openly attacked Labor, or continued to openly attack it, because it is 
located in a center where the workers have obtained substantial results 
from their labor organizations, and in a center where the masses of the 
people do a great deal of thinking for themselves. Not so with the 
University of Pennsylvania. That institution is continually attacking 
the Labor Movement and its leadership and while we have no time to 
go into the work done by the radical teachings in educational institu- 
tions by extremists who favor Bolshevism, at the same time if one 
kind of extreme teaching should be condemned, then the other extremist 
who is continually knocking Labor, should be removed or condemned. 
With all of the endowments and gifts given by rich men to the institu- 
tions for higher education, it is becoming more difficult each year for 
the average working man, or middle class man, to send his children to 
the colleges and universities of our country. Today no ordinary work- 
ing man can afford to send his boys to either Harvard or Yale.. Those 
two institutions are continually raising the tuition fee, the price of 
books, etc., making it impossible for even the middle class of people to 
educate their children in those institutions. The so-called leading in- 
stitutions and colleges today are exclusive, that is, they are established 
for the rich, and a working man’s son cannot obtain a university educa- 
tion. The intent and purpose of all of this is to confine higher education 
to the sons of the wealthy and near wealthy. In addition to this, the 
few young men representing the workers who sacrifice everything in 
order to get into the high educational institutions are continually con- 
fronted with a class and caste element, making it almost impossible 
for them to put in their four years—which is the regular course—in 
order that they may graduate. At every turn of the road they are con- 
fronted with sneers and insults and they have to listen to lectures by 
professors who are always striking home, with their poisonous fangs, 
the principles for which their fathers’ are striving, that is, the right of 
the workers to a square deal in all things confronting society. It would 
be well for fathers and mothers to inquire of their children as to their 
teachers. They should make it a point to take special interest especially 
where the boys and girls are growing up by asking them as to the kind 
of teachers they have in school and inquire as to whether or not poison 
against all labor organizations is not being injected into their minds. 
If you can afford to send your boy to college be sure and keep in touch 
with him as to the kind of treatment he is receiving in the college and 
the doctrines that are being instilled into his young mind. Do not be- 
come discouraged, because the boy, in his young years, leads you to 
believe that he knows a great deal more than you do, because you did 
not get a high school education. Keep right on the job, and he will 
reach an age in later years, when he will realize that after all you knew 
what was good for him, and that although he has received a better 
and higher education than you did, your experience in life is worth much 
more than he understood. The highest aim of every father and mother 
should be to give their children all the education possible and the next 
thing to that is to see that the kind of education they receive is not of a 
poisonous nature. Years ago, it was the custom to instill into the minds 
of the pupils and students religious bigotry. As time rolled on and the 
workers came into their own and were successful in uprooting religious 
bigotry and prejudice in 95 per cent. of the educational institutions of 
the country, only to be confronted with the fact that in place of the 
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religious bigotry of former days, there is now being substituted bigotry 
against the Labor Movement. Those of us who can remember a few 
years back will recall how we fought and struggled to rid public educa- 
tional institutions of religious bigotry, and today we must watch, wait 
and struggle to eliminate that unjust, ignorant union bigotry, and the 
vile insinuations and practices that are continually being put forth in 
a great many of the educational institutions of the nation. One of the 
most solemn and binding duties of parents is to see that their children 
are properly educated, but you are not fully complying with your duties 
by sending them to school and college, you must watch carefully and 
find out for yourself the kind of teaching they are receiving. To become 
a member of the Teachers Union, in some of our large cities means im- 
mediate dismissal. 





HE old game, the company union, is being started again amongst 
the milk wagon drivers of New York by the Borden Company 
and the Sheffield Farms Company, who are calling meetings of 
their men for the purpose of starting company unions. They are telling 
the new men they are hiring all about the wonderful things they can and 
will do for them. It is unfortunate that working men do not seem to 
understand that the only use the employers have for them, is to get all 
they possibly can out of them. No Company Union in this or any other 
country has ever been a success in so far as the employes are concerned. 
The Company Union is only started for the purpose of trying to cheat 
the men out of their legitimate earnings or to prevent them from form- 
ing a legitimate union so that they might actually better their working 
conditions. We know what the Borden Company did before with their 
Company Union in New York. They held the men in absolute slavery 
until eventually the men rebelled and formed local union No. 584 and 
got some of the real things to which they were entitled. There will 
be no hope for the men working in the milk industry if they decide to 
get in under the clutches of a Company Union. The only hope for the 
men in New York and New Jersey who were employed in that industry 
and went out on strike, who have returned to work, is to pay their dues 
and keep up their union. The companies cannot run their business as 
it is now being operated, and some day—not in the very remote future 
—if the men will stick to their union and pay their dues, they can give 
the companies another run for their money, and it is a safe bet the 
companies will not fight the second time. No business institution that 
has ever gone through a strike and suffered losses not only in money but 
also through demoralization of their business is ever desirous of enter- 
ing into another conflict. I am not blaming the milk companies in New 
York for the strike taking place, but I do blame them for placing their 
backs to the wall and saying they would not enter into any kind of 
negotiations that might bring about a settlement. Again, I advise the 
men who were members of the union to pay up their dues and for their 
own sake to save the union. It is their only hope and because it is the 
only means of helping the individual driver the milk companies are very 
anxious to destroy it. If the men want to be free men, they should 
pay their dues, hold to their union, even if they have to do so under 
cover, and there is no question but what some day they will come back 
and be more influential and powerful than they ever were before. 
Milk Drivers of New York and New Jersey, stick to your union 
and in one year we will again be doing business with the milk com- 
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panies. No business concern that ever had a real strike on their hands, 
are ever desirous of having a second one. The Companies must have a 
union of some kind to hold their men. 





HE influence of the moving picture industry of our country is 

i almost impossible to measure. The motion picture industry has 
grown to be one of the greatest industries of this and every other 
nation. The motion picture reaches millions in every country and the 
power of transmitting messages through the screen cannot be fully es- 
timated. Watch carefully each moving picture and see to it that there 
is nothing detrimental to labor in it. Whenever there is a scene depict- 
ing Labor, showing the business representative of the trade union move- 
ment as a big, bulldozing, brazen-faced individual calling upon the em- 
ployer, leading a lot of innocent men and women on to slaughter and de- 
struction, refuse to patronize that picture house and tell them that it is 
an absolute misrepresentation of facts and get the masses of the people 
to protest against it, for after all the workers, the great mass of toilers, 
are the ones who support and patronize the picture shows. Whenever 
Labor has done anything good you never see it depicted on the screen. 
They do not show the conditions of the teamsters and chauffeurs twen- 
ty years ago and the conditions they are enjoying today where or- 
ganized. You will not see reproduced on the screen a picture of the en- 
tertainment and dinner given by Local No. 85 of San Francisco each 
year around Thanksgiving for the members of that local and their fam- 
ilies. They will not produce a picture of the wonderful banquet given 
by the officers and business agents of the Chicago Joint Council recently 
in the Morrison Hotel, which was attended by the officers, their families 
and friends. They will not show the good things that Labor has done. 
but they will produce a picture of any little thing that happens to go 
wrong, or of the criminal, which I am sorry to say we have with us once 
in a great while. They never produce on the screen a picture of the 
thousands of men who are struggling continuously to uplift their fellow 
workers, or show where Labor has been successful in making the homes 
of the workers brighter and better. A short time ago in one of the 
issues of The Dearborn Independent an editorial appeared in which it 
was shown that a certain group of bankers in New York dictated the 
policy of the motion picture producers. Because of the fact that it 
costs so much to produce the up-to-date picture, the picture producers 
have to go to the banks for the money, therefore, the bankers lay down 
their terms—not only the rate of interest, but the policy to be adopted 
in the picture. They look it over very carefully and if there is one 
word favorable to Labor, that part is stricken out. As stated above. 
the motion picture industry is one of the new instruments or influences 
that is gradually going to be used against Labor, especially in unor- 
ganized districts. Therefore, whenever there is a scene in a picture. 
which, although carefully produced, yet misrepresents Labor, be sure 
and have your labor organizations take action against it. We might 
just as well start in now and fight. They are using the legislative 
bodies against us; they are using the judiciary against us; they are 
using the schools against us; they are using the picture industry against 
us, and they are using the banks against us. Labor must fight them all. 
We are going to fight, and in the end, because our cause is just, we are 
bound to be successful. 














WAGES 


Determination of wages is of tre- 
mendous social importance because 
of its effect upon the lives of wage 
earners, those dependent upon 
them and the whole social struc- 
ture. It is of economic importance 
because wage determination re- 
flects the whole government of pro- 
ductive industry. It is of human 
importance because wages express 
a valuation of human creative 
power. The desire to create is the 
highest human instinct. The de- 
termination of wages and the or- 
ganization of industry may check, 
repress or release the creative abil- 
ity and determine the progress of 
society. 

Appreciative of the far-reaching 
effects of wage determination, the 
Executive Council of the A. F. of 
L. incorporated the following state- 
ment in their report to the Denver 
Convention: 

The American trade union move- 
ment believes that the lives of the 
working people should be made 
better with each passing day and 
year. The practice of fixing wages 
solely on a basis of the cost of liv- 
ing is a violation of the whole phil- 
osophy in progress and civilization 
and, furthermore, is a violation of 
sound economic theory and is ut- 
terly without logic or scientific sup- 
port of any kind. What we find as 
a result of practice, so far as it has 
gone, is that there is a constant 
tendency under it to classify hu- 
man beings and to standardize 
classes, each class having a re- 
sumptive right to a given quantity 
of various commodities. It is not 
difficult to understand that the ul- 
timate development of such a pol- 
icy must be ridiculous and fantas- 
tic; in fact, it already has become 
so in many cases. 
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We are not prepared at this time 
to lay down in definite form of a 
policy which we believe proper as 
a basis of wage measurement, but 
we are firmly convinced of the ne- 
cessity of research and study, in 
order that a principle may be 
found which will be scientifically 
sound and to which, therefore, our 
industrial life will naturally adjust 
itself. American industrial develop- 
ment has reached a point where it 
must give to the workers a consid- 
eration that goes beyond the bare 
essentials of sustaining life. Hun- 
ger of the workers for those things 
which satisfy the diversified needs 
of human beings has in the United 
States in the main been satisfied, 
so far as the elementals of physical 
existence are concerned. There is 
beyond that point, however, a hun- 
ger which can only be described as 
one which demands opportunity for 
a broadening sphere of mental and 
spiritual life. 

To measure the life possibilities 
of a highly civilized people in terms 
of yearly allowance, or so many 
pounds and yards of commodities, 
is a conception which the American 
labor movement can not tolerate 
and which it must remove from the 
realm of practice. We realize fully 
that to substitute the present un- 
scientific, unsound and ‘unjust prac- 
tice with one which shall meet all 
tests, requires deep study and 
much consultation. There must be 
laid down a principle that will en- 
dure. We must face the facts as 
they are and carefully develop a 
scientific procedure insofar as that 
is humanly possible. 

Ultimately, we feel, there must 
be found some method of relating 
standard of living to social useful- 
ness or production service, though 
under present industrial manage- 
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ment this has not yet been found 
possible on any just basis. 

Unquestionably the welfare of 
any people as a whole is directly re- 
lated to the productivity of that 
people. The difficulty is encoun- 
tered when it is attempted to ap- 
portion returns on the basis of in- 
dividual productivity. Some of the 
blame for this is because of the 
lack of control by individuals over 
their own life work and by the 
practice of employers of pitting 
workman against workman, as 
well as the advantage which em- 
ployers take in imposing speed ef- 
forts which it is possible to main- 
tain for short periods only. 

However, progress that has been 
made in some cases in the develop- 
ment of the science of industrial 
management shows that it is pos- 
sible to look forward along this line 
with some hope of results that will 
afford justice to the workers and 
to society at the same time. 

There are but two avenues lead- 
ing to permanent higher standards 
of living for our people as a whole. 
One of these is the elimination of 
waste, either in the form of mis- 
management or of undue exploita- 
tion and profiteering. The other 
is increased productivity. Both 
must be traveled simultaneously. 

The necessity and desirability of 
constantly improving standards of 
life and living compel labor to man- 
ifest a deep and intelligent interest 
in management, to the end that the 
reward for more effective effort 
may not be diverted into non-pro- 
ductive channels, or in other words, 
into the pockets of those who con- 
tribute nothing toward production. 

We merely set down these funda- 
mentals as an indication of what 
we believe to be a necessary ave- 
nue of thought leading to possibili- 
ties of greater justice for the work- 
ers and a sounder basis for our so- 
cial life as a whole. And, looking 
in this direction, as we believe we 
must, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that those who contend for the 


fixation of wages on the basis of 
the cost of living are wrong. In 
that direction lies death through 
the perpetuation of a static condi- 
tion. We draw no further conclu- 
sions at this time, because we real- 
ize fully the magnitude of the prob- 
lem and the complexities which it 
presents. 

We recommend therefore thai 
the convention authorize the Ex. 
ecutive Council to conduct an in. 
vestigation, leaving to the judg- 
ment of the council whether it 
should name a special committee 
for that purpose or conduct the in- 
vestigation itself. We recommend 
that this investigation be prose- 
cuted with diligence in order that 
it may be possible to report to the 
next convention a policy to serve as 
a guide for the labor movement of 
America. 





FARMERS ARE DEFLATED 


Washington.— How control of 
money affects the lives of the peo- 
ple is shown by A. D. Zander in a 
letter to Governor Hart of Wash- 
ington and which has been inserted 
in the Congressional Record by 
Senator Jones of Washington. Mr. 
Zander is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee national non-parti- 
san league of Washington. He 
writes to Governor Hart: 

“The war finance board opened 
an office in Spokane, October 10. 
Up to the present time (December 
14) they have made but one loan, 
because the banks refused to co- 
operate with them; thousands of 
our farmers who have good secu- 
rity can not get money to carry on 
their farming operations, and a 
great many farms will be fore- 
closed. 

“One of our largest and best 
wheat and stock farms in the state 
was foreclosed last week; as there 
were no buyers it was bid in by the 
mortgage company at $7 per acre. 
Live stock and machinery would 
practically bring nothing, if put 
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up at foreclosure sale at the pres- 
ent time. 

“Millions of peopie in the United 
States are suffering for want of 
food, and food products are far be- 
low the cost of production. Farm- 
ers say if money can be deflated to 
make interest rates high, farm 
crops can also be deflated to make 
higher prices. This is the only 
hope they see. This will cause a 
great deal more unemployment and 
a great deal more misery and suf- 
fering.” 

Mr. Zander recommends that the 
national government loan its war 
finance money through county 
treasurers and county commission- 
ers, rather than banks.—News Let- 
ter. 





SAME CONDITIONS 


Newport, Ky. — Pennsylvania 
staged the first Homestead strike 
in 1892, Thirty years later Ken- 
tucky is now staging the second 
Homestead strike at this place 
against the same union, for the 
same causes and under the same 
conditions. 

In 1892 Carnegie & Co. started a 
war against the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers. The Newport rolling 
mill company and the Andrews 
Stee] Company are behind the sec- 
ord Homestead. 

The first Homestead was fea- 
tured by Pinkertons, militia, and 
martial law. The second Home- 
stead is being waged along modern 
lines. The militia, martial law, 
and prohibition of meetings are 
augumented by injunctions and 
“baby” armored tanks that as- 
sisted in making the world safe for 
democracy. The militia has its 
headquarters in company offices. 

The employers have been blocked 
in their attempt to divide the work- 
ers, who have refused an offer that 
the skilled workers be recognized 
and the unskilled be given a com- 
pany “union.” 


The militia has arrested the 
mayor, chief of police and county 
judge because of their sympathies 
with the strikers. The mayor 
headed a delegation of 1,000 citi- 
zens who called on the militia to 
leave the city. Since then these 
officials were arrested. 

The community has been ter- 
rorized by the gun men since last 
July, when the strike started. The 
turmoil can be traced directly to 
the steel companies’ demand for 
the anti-union shop. 





MORE GARAGES THAN 
HOUSES 


Secretary of Labor Davis re- 
cently made public the astonishing 
fact that during 1921, 196 Ameri- 
can cities built 81,000 dwellings 
and 93,000 garages. 

At first reading of these figures 
one is inclined to ask, “Is the coun- 
try going to the dogs?” Is the 
strength of the nation we have be- 
lieved was founded upon the sub- 
stantial foundation of the Ameri- 
can home, now disintegrating in 
such a propensity for luxury as 
that which brought about the fall 
of Rome? Or would we rather have 
a Ford than a fireside, or a Buick 
than a cottage? 

The figures would seem to indi- 
cate that trend, but a careful study 
of the situation will convince all 
that the country is by no means go- 
ing toruin. There is no reason for 
alarm, for the fact that there were 
more garages than houses built last 
year is a good sign. 

It means that more people are 
getting acquainted with our coun- 
try and our roads and are improv- 
ing their health by getting out 
doors. Nothing will improve a per- 
son’s health and give them a wider 
knowledge of our country and its 
wonderful scenery and good roads 
than motoring. 

The great majority of car own- 
ers do their own driving and make 
most of the repairs on their cars. 
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Changing a tire on a hot day will 
reduce the waist line, and changing 
the scene from a hot flat to the 
open country increases the vitality 
and efficiency of the entire family. 

So there are two ways of looking 
at the garage increase, we can be- 
come alarmed and mourn, or we 
can see some light and be glad. The 
building of garages is to be enceur- 
aged, for it means more automo- 
biles are being used and that is an 
indication of better times both 
from the viewpoint of health and 
finances. 





OPPOSE THE “OPEN SHOP” 


The report of the committee on 
industrial relations of the New Jer- 
sey State Chamber of Commerce, 
in which employers are cautioned 
to avoid “anti-union coercion,” to 
steer clear of the various “open 
shop” movements, and to co-oper- 
ate with the workers in every pos- 
sible way, has received some favor- 
able editorial comment from the 
press of the country. The report 
was written after a careful survey 
extending over a period of nine 
months. 

It is pointed out that there are 
three roads open to employers. One 
is the road of constructive achieve- 
ment within the shop; another is 
that of constructive co-operation 
between the organizations of em- 
ployers and those of workmen, and 
the third is that of the “open 
shop.” This last movement, in the 
opinion of the committee, is “un- 
dermining the confidence of labor 
in employers and ruining the foun- 
dation for co-operation between 
them.” It is further declared that 
“the road to anti-union coercion 
appears to us to be dangerous. It 
ought by all means to be avoided.” 

It is probably true that there are 
now few who do not penetrate the 
thin disguise of the terms “open 
shop” and “American plan” and see 
in it the determination of forcibly 
“deunionizing” the workmen. 





There is not the least doubt that 
the plan will fail in the present 
movement just as it has failed in 
the past. There are none so blind 
as those who will not see, but we 
are of the opinion that there are 
many sensible employers in this 
country who realize the disastrous 
results to the eventual prosperity 
of all of us—employer and employe 
alike—if the union-smashing inter- 
ests are successful in their present 
widespread propaganda. 


FRATERNITY 


If I could write one little word 
Upon the hearts of men, 
I’d dip into the font of love 
And write with golden pen 
One little word, and only one, 
And feel life’s work on earth well 
done; 
For every heart would speak to me 
The one sweet word—“Frater- 
nity.” 





The angel throng would sing a 
song, 
The sweetest ever heard, 
If they could read in human hearts 
That precious little word. 
The kindly thoughts, the kindly 
deeds 
And treasures more than crowns 
and creeds; 
In these the angel hosts would see 
The children of Fraternity. 
—aAnon. 


DISAPPOINTED HOPES 


“IT thought you told me you were 
going to buy a Rolls-Royce in the 
fall, old fellow.” 

“So I was, but in the fall of the 
stock market my plan fell through 
and—by the way, dear boy, lend 
me a dime will you?” 





The retail meat dealers in Chi- 
cago declare that the credit and de- 
livery system and the desire for the 
choicest meats by some customers 
are responsible for the high food 
prices.—Chicago Daily News. 




















There is no difference between the man who belongs to the union 
but will not pay his dues until forced to do so by the business agent, and 
the individual who will work for a concern and take the good conditions 
gained from that concern by the union but will not belong to the union 
because it is impossible to compel him to belong. The man who pretends 
to be a union man but who has to be coaxed and begged by the business 
‘ agent to pay his dues, is usually very little good to either the organiza- 
tion or himself, and if you will look him up you will very often find that 
he is a poor asset to his employer. 





Pay your dues promptly, as soon as you can after the first of the 
month, or pay in advance if you can do so. Do not wait until the business 
agent comes around and nags ‘you to death. It is not very pleasant for 
the officer of a union to have to do this, and it is not in accordance 
with the spirit of the organization to compel them to do so. However, 
I suppose. we will always have a few “Crums” of this kind in our 
organization. They are to be found every place, even in the church. 





Sometimes when we are depressed or discouraged one of the 
pleasant things in the organization is to meet some of the men who are 
officers or members; men who say a cheery word; men who are always 
looking on the bright side of things no matter how black conditions 
appear; men who are as sincere in their trade unionism as they are loyal 
to their homes and families; men who have struggled and fought and 
even lost. Such men are.a great help in offsetting the discouraging in- 
dividuals and conditions which seem in recent times to be continually ~ 
surrounding us. 





A word of advice to some of our local unions, especially those in 
rural districts, or small cities and towns: If you have an agreement at 
the present time and it expires in the near future and you think you can 
improve your conditions. Let me say to you, that I do not think any 
local union can get a betterment of conditions this year. Do not worry 
if you do not get your agreement signed up immediately. These are bad 
times and the signing of an agreement amounts to very little and just as 
long as you are able to maintain your conditions do not go out looking 
for trouble. Times cannot be any worse than they are at present, so 
do not bring about any trouble over the signing of your agreement, 
if it can possibly be avoided. 
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THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFKE 








THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons .. . .*° $ 25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 





All orders should be sent through the Secretarp of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 























